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emphasis on the fact that scientifically we have no basis for postulating 
any teleogical element in the evolutionary process. While there is 
nothing new in these three points, the emphasis and support they receive 
are valuable in establishing a point of view for beginning the study of 
human activities. 

Cecil C. North 
DePauw University 



La culture morale aux divers degrts de I'enseignment public. Par 

Arthur Bauer, Professor Honoraire de Philosophic, Membre 

de la Soci6t6 de Sociologie de Paris. Ouvrage couronn6 par 

rinstitut, avec extraits du rapport de M. Gabriel Compayre. 

Paris: M. Giard et E. Briere, libraires-editeurs. 1913. Pp. 

261+24. 

The question of the hour in France, according to M. Bauer, has been 

formulated by the Academy of Moral and Political Science as "What 

place should ethics hold in the different stages of public instruction?" 

implying "in order that French democracy, with reason and liberty, may 

not die." To this question the author presents an answer which he 

hopes to have adopted by the schools of the nation. It is thus avowedly 

a study for practical ends of the actual conditions in France, not at all 

a system of moral education for general application. Its three sections 

consider in turn primary, secondary and higher education, with special 

chapters, on boys' and girls' schools and with forewords and conclusions 

on general educational problems, such as the needs of the modern state, 

the effect of feminism, etc. It is not a handbook for teachers of ethics, 

but rather an exposition of general principles and methods illustrated by 

special cases. 

Fundamental to any system of moral training, M. Bauer points out, 
are true conceptions of its object, of the nature of a democracy, and of 
the men and women who are to form it. Equality and liberty must be 
developed and to this end the people must have virtue and a sense of 
duty, they must be obedient to law and exercise trained wills. Educa- 
tion aims to develop such qualities and to fit the scholars for their func- 
tions in life. 

The school has the last word in matters of conduct and discipline 
rather than the home, since the former has the large, social point of view, 
while the latter is too often narrow of vision and swayed by personal 
feeling. Upon the school rest the broad duty of developing the citizen. 
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The author draws a vivid picture of the spoiled child who seems to 
dominate the French family. In the maternal school it finds the first 
corrective of family indulgence and first experiences through firm though 
mild discipline the duty of obedience, respect for others, and self-control. 

From the entrance into the primary school at the age of seven boys 
and girls are placed in separate schools, not merely to avoid the excita- 
tion of sex instincts, but also because their functions in life are to be 
different. It is a little difficult for an American mind to understand why 
the fact that a boy is to be a miner or a brick-layer or a woodchopper and 
a girl is to be a milkmaid or a factory-worker or a cook should necessitate 
a difference in their moral and intellectual training, but the author 
regards his principle as axiomatic. The method of training is, however, 
the same for both, the discipline of the classroom in promptness, silence, 
and order, and of mental culture in exactness of observation, comparison, 
and judgment, and dogmatic instruction by the teacher. The influence 
of play upon boys, especially of football, is recognized to some extent. 

The objects of country and city schools for girls are distinguished. 
The country school should try to teach the peasant girls to love country 
life and realize the vital social necessity of their labors. The author 
draws such an idyllic picture of the wide horizons of the country, the 
kindly, close-knit social life, the varied tasks, etc., that we almost doubt 
his first-hand knowledge of the conditions, though undoubtedly his view 
would be a desirable one for the girls to acquire. 

In the town he regards the working girl as beset with temptations 
on every side through the displays of luxuries, the passion for amusement, 
the lack of group control in the strange crowd, the vice in factories, etc. 
The school should be a refuge from this teaching moral lessons by its 
cleanliness, order, and beauty as well as by the formal instruction from 
a manual "exactly fitted to feminine psychology" and given with great 
impressiveness. 

In the secondary schools, while the method of formal teaching is 
still dogmatic rather than dialectic, there is more place for reflection. 
The boys in the classical schools are the 61ite, those destined to be leaders, 
and they are to be trained accordingly, recognizing that "social supe- 
riority is only justified by services rendered to society." The good 
citizen has noble sentiments, a lively sense of social duty and energy of 
will. In his training, clothes, manners and speech are significant. The 
indirect teaching through different studies is of value, the stories and 
examples from the classics being especially helpful because of their 
serenity and freedom from the conflicting prejudices of the present. 
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Formal teaching is given from a manual of ethics, and rewards and 
prizes furnish a stimulus to good action. 

The elite girls in secondary schools may possibly in time, thanks to 
the recent reforms in education, be intellectually emancipated and freed 
from tutelage, but now they are in much danger of yielding to luxury, 
idleness, and excessive sensibility. Since celibacy is an exceptional con- 
dition, education can ignore it and fit the girl for the normal marriage, 
"to be a companion of the cultivated, honorable man." The study of 
hygiene, sewing, and domestic science, with attention to clothes and 
manners, is valuable in moral training, but the author deprecates "tear- 
ing away the veil of Isis " by teaching sex hygiene. The suggestions and 
examples of teachers, lessons from a textbook of ethics, and the discipline 
of school work are the other methods employed. 

The colleges and universities offer numerous courses on various 
ethical subjects, but M. Bauer criticizes them for leaving the professors 
entirely free to choose their own subjects and for the too frequent use 
of the historical method of presentation which gives an idea of the flux 
of things and often dwells too much in the past. What the students 
need is a dogmatic presentation of truths approved by the social con- 
science, not doubts and questions. The author proposes a course in 
social ethics, the social good and social duties, for all, with special courses 
for the students in law, medicine, art, pedagogy, etc. 

Undoubtedly the book will be a stimulating one to French educators 
and provocative of thought. 

Hannah B. Clark Powell 



The Hill Folk: Report on a Rural Community of Hereditary Defect- 
ives. By Florence H. Dantelson and Charles B. Daven- 
port. Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island: Eugenics Record 
Office, Memoir No. i, August, 1912. 4to, pp. v-f-56, with 
three folded charts and four text figures. 
This memoir is the first in a series to be published by the Eugenics 
Record Office. The form of the series is quarto in order that ample 
space may be available for charts. As has been indicated by Doctor 
Davenport in the preface to the memoir, the study reported is of interest 
primarily to sociologists, since it deals in a general way with the inherit- 
ance of human traits and with certain of the conditions under which 
undesirable social groups may develop and persist. 



